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could have turned out more disastrously than that which was actually adopted, but it is open to question whether the cancer of privilege could have been cut out of the body politic at a greatly diminished cost.
Following the example of most English commentators, Lord Acton casts the weight of his sympathies into the scale of those statesmen who, while anxious for radical reform in French social and political life, were alive to the necessity of a strong executive. He gives an excellent sketch of Mourner, the powerful provincial, who, like Washington, combined revolutionary doctrine with a conservative temper, but whose austere rigidity of character wrecked any slight chance which he might have possessed of cairying a Constitution upon the English mode] It is less possible to write sympathetically of Mira-beau, whose private life was stained by profligacy and corruption, and whose public career was one vast intrigue. Lord Acton, who is by no means blind to these defects, and moreover thinks that Mirabcau never had a chance of success since he was distrusted throughout by King and Queen alike, finds eloquent praise foi his talents and his outlook on the world of politics. He describes him as 'the most prodigious individual force in the world', and praises him as the friend of freedom and of federalism. * When he spoke confidentially, he said theie was no other way in which a great country like France could be free*' If this indeed was a genuine opinion, Mirabeau was discreet in suppressing it, since there was no more certain road to political extinction during the French Revolution than to advocate a course which could be lepresented as incompatible with the strength and unity of the State.
These personal estimates and constitutional discussions arc blended together in Lord Acton's volume with a narrative of events always minute, condensed, and instructive, and sometimes reaching a high level of literary art. The story of the Tennis Court Oath, of the events leading up to the capture of the Bastille, of the march of the women to Versailles, of the flight to Varennes, of the attack on the Tuileries, of the revolution of Thcrmidor, are told in detail There is a fine and sympathetic, but all too short, chapter on the Vendfe.